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of payment of money. Men in trade, I say, are
under this unhappy necessity; they are forced to
make them, and they are forced to break them;
the violent pressing and dunning, and perhaps
threatening too, of the creditor, when the poor
shopkeeper cannot comply with his demand, forces
him to promise. In short, the importunate creditor
will not be otherwise put off; and the poor shop-
keeper, almost worried, and perhaps a little terrified
too, and afraid of him, is glad to do and say any-
thing to pacify him; and this extorts a promise,
which, when the time comes, he is no more able to
perform than he was before; and this multiplies
promises, and consequently breaches ; so much of
which are to be placed to the account of force, that
I must acknowledge, though the debtor is to blame,
the creditor is too far concerned in the fault of it
to be excused; and it were to be wished some other
method could be found out to prevent the evil, and
that tradesmen would resolve with more courage to
resist the importunities of the creditor, be the con-
sequence what it would, rather than break in upon
their morals, and load their consciences with the
reproaches of it.

I knew a tradesman who, labouring long under
the ordinary difficulties of men embarrassed in
trade, and past the possibility of getting out, and
being at last obliged to stop and call his people
together, told me that after he was broke, though it
was a terrible thing to him at first, as it is to most
tradesmen, yet he thought himself in a new world,
when he was at a full stop, and had no more the
terror upon him of bills coming for payment, and
creditors knocking at his door to dun him, and he
without money to pay ; he was no more obliged to
stand in his shop, and be bullied and ruffled by his
creditors ; nay, by their apprentices and boys, and